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HIS month Keramic Studio is Sweet 
Sixteen. We wish you and our- 
selves many happy returns of the 
day. May our shadow never grow 
less! The ceramic sisterhood have 
two more honors to add to their list 
Mrs. Dorothea Warren O’Hara has 
lately received Honorary Mention 
‘awie for crafts work by the National So- 
ciety of Craftsmen, and the editor, 
Mrs. Robineau, has just received the Bronze Medal of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, also for craftswork. - She 
is also much gratified to hear that her exhibit of porcelains in 
the Arts and Crafts section of the Panama Exposition is 
attracting much attention. 


x 
We have photographs of the work of several societies and 
schools still on hand to be shown in Keramic Studio. It is un- 
fortunate that many are so late in being shown, but we have not 
the space to give them all at once, especially as the naturalistic 
contingent of the ceramic workers have not come to our support, 
since we-have gone to the added expense of the extra naturalistic 
supplement, in sufficient numbers to warrant our publishing 
extra pages for this purpose. We hope that these trying times 
will not last much longer and that ceramic workers of every kind 
will flock to our standard, making it possible for us to add the 
other improvements that we have in mind. We are hoping be- 
fore long to begin a series of articles on the ceramic work at the 
exposition. If the editor had been able to go to California as 
planned, she would have written them herself. We are trying 
to make arrangements with some one else to furnish items of 
interest in the ceramic line. 
x 


It has been a serious disappointment to give up the Four 
Winds Summer School, but the editor found that it interfered 
too much with her own work, and every moment counts in a 
craft so long and arduous. Mrs. Cherry, however, will teach 
in San Francisco this summer and in other places in the west, so 
that students will not lose the opportunity of working with her 
if they so desire. 

x 6 

We will have to again ask contributors not to send any more 
designs until notified in these columns. We are deluged with 
contributions and must lower our stock before we can accept 
any more. Our only need at present is for the naturalistic sec- 
tion. It seems very difficult to find studies of flowers that are 
at the same time dainty, well drawn, and adapted with any 
originality. So few decorators of striking ability still use this 
style that we are forced to give some very inferior things from 
time to time in order to fill the eight supplement sheets. We 
will do the best we can in this line, however, though there seems 
to be but a small number comparatively doing this work, judg- 
ing by the limited number of subscriptions we receive from 
purely naturalistic workers. 


The opening of the French building at the San Francisco 
Panama Exposition calls our attention to the curious fact that 


France only of the five great nations at war has kept her prom- 
ise, and has made an exhibit surpassing the efforts of all former 
years. We give below an excerpt from a San Francisco paper 
giving part of the opening speech of the French Commissioner: 


“In this national pavilion, which is a reproduction of the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, and which has been reproduced 
by means of special molds made in Paris and erected here within 
a few months through the genius of our architect, Henri Guil- 
laume, we desire to present an expression of French art and 
genius. We have loaded on the Jason, which I hope will soon 
pass through the Golden Gate, a veritable artistic treasure chest 
filled from our-museums. Gobelin tapestries, Savonnerie car- 
pets, furniture from the Mobilier National, all will evoke the 
past. 

“On the other hand, the labors of our architects and of our 
decorators will demonstrate the creative effort of which our 
modern artists are capable, and the canvases of our masters will 
show the evolution which our art has accomplished during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, finding its ultimate ex- 
pression in the paintings and sculpture exhibited in the Palace 
of Fine Arts. Moreover, a library, selected with care, will show 
you French genius in the various domains of thought. Lastly, 
numerous relics will recall memories which are dear to our two 
countries, for they cause to live again the time when our two 
peoples wrote together one of the most beautiful pages of their 


history.” 


China painters have a peculiar interest in French art, since 
through the French the western art of porcelain making and 
decorating came to exist. No doubt there will be in the present © 
exhibit many beautiful porcelains, ancient as well as modern, 
and all who attend the fair will do well to include the French 
Building in their sightseeing. 


STUDIO NOTES 


Mrs. Kathryn E. Cherry will begin her western tour June 
Ist, and will stop at St: Paul, Minn., and Lincoln, Neb., on her 
way to San Francisco and Seattle. There may be other towns 
on the schedule which will be mentioned in the next number of 
Keramic Studio. 


Miss May E. Reynoids of Chicago, IIl., is to be in San 
Francisco in the early summer with headquarters at Dorn’s 
Studio, 251 Post St., where she will have an unusual exhibit. 
Miss Reynolds is already well known to the lovers of ceramic 
art in San Francisco. ’ 


Mr. Edw. F. Christman, general representative from the 
Coover Studios has just returned to Lincoln from an extended 
trip to the Pacific Coast. He tells of the increasing interest 
in better work in conventional decoration and how it is coming 
into greater demand through the progressive studios in Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, ete. In California interest is 
centered on the Exposition. The displays at the Palace of 
Varied Industries and the California Building certainly show 
conventional work at its best. Mr. Christian expects to make 
the trip to the Northwest and revisit the Exposition cities in 
the summer. 
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DESIGN AND ITS APPLICATION TO PORCELAIN 
’ Henrietta Barclay Paist 


PROBLEM XIII. COLOR HARMONY (Continued) 


ET us first try to fix the terms of color clearly in the mind. 
These terms are so often misused and interchanged that we 
will do well to note carefully the definition of each and try to 
visualize them in the mind’s eye. The term “H ULE” is used 
to differentiate between pure colors, to denote the steps from 
one color to another, as Yellow, Orange, Red-orange, Red, etc. 
It is the first quality of color. The second quality of color is 
intensity; it has been termedy“CHROMA”’ and denotes the 
placing of a color in the scale from purity to neutrality (the 
degree of neutralization). The third qualitygis its value and 
denotes its position in the scale from white to black. ‘There 
is a difference between the quality of light and darkness and the 
quality of intensity.” The value of a color depends on the 
amount of white or light contained in it. Yellow or Violet are 
extremes in the value scale. Green, Red and Blue are inter- 
mediate. (See Diagram 2). This diagram shows the proper 
position, on the neutral scale, of each color in its fullest 
intensity. 

Tints are obtained by adding white to pure color—by 
raising them in value—and have less attractive force than the 
pure or intense colors. Yellow, Red and Blue (commonly 
called primary colors) are the “‘Elementary forces of all color 
expression.”’ Yellow, is the luminous element; it is the pierc- 
ing, traveling, progressive color, the first to reach the eye. 
Red, the second element, expresses fire, passion, temper; it 
irritates the optic nerve, it absorbs light instead of reflecting 
it, as does yellow. Blue, the third element, is the distant, 
receding color; gives perspective, but is unsympathetic 
and cold. 

All of the intermediate HUES are produced by combining 
colors adjacent to each other in the scale. The greyed or neu- 
tral colors (shades) are produced by combining complemen- 
taries, i.e., to soften Red, add Green and vice versa: to soften 
Violet, add Yellow, ete. 


COLOR RHYTHM 


Taking the color chart in its full intensity we find on both 
sides a related movement from light to dark, making a color 
rhythm (Diagrams 1 and 3): Also taking each color separately 
we have a rhythm of hwe—a value rhythm from the palest tint 
to the color in fullest intensity. To procure a rhythmic 
arrangement of colors, we must understand color values. (See 
again Diagram No. 1.) 


COLOR BALANCE 


The balance of a color scheme depends on the distribution 
of the colors according to their attractive foree—on the proper 
proportion of each color in the scheme according to its intensity 
and color value. 


COLOR HARMONY 


A harmonious color scheme presupposes an arrangement 
_of colors according to the principles above stated. There are 
two kinds of harmony, “analogous” and ‘‘contrasting.”” Anal- 
_ ogous harmony results from a combination of colors closely 
related in the scale. Contrasting harmony presupposes a com- 
bination of colors not closely related, or opposite on the chart. 
(A combination of Yellow, Green and Blue, produces analo- 
gous harmony—A combination of Yellow, Green and. Violet, 
or of Orange and Blue, that of contrast). 

One cannot hope to obtain color harmony without an in- 
telligent understanding of the attractive force of colors and their 
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relation to each‘other. The attractive force of a color note 
depends on its intensity plus its value and its contrast,to the 
background. The attractive force of Orange or Red on a neu- 
tral background is much less than on White, as Black has less 
attractive force on Gray than on White. It takes a very small 
area of any pure color to balance a large area of a neutral shade 
—greyed color. Our Problem then is, the proper proportion 
and the distribution of colors according to their attractive force. 
With these fundamental facts we will proceed to our exercises, 
which will help to fix them in the mind. 


EXERCISE 


Study well the color chart, showing position of HUES in 
their relation to each other, note diagram No. 1, showing posi- 
tion of each Hue on the neutral scale, determining the value 
of each. Note diagram No. 5 showing the number of steps, 
in value, each color undergoes in the change from its normal 
position on the scale to that of middle gray. Note diagram 
No. 2 illustrating the three dimensions of color— Hue, Chroma 
and Value. ‘lhe pure Hues are arranged on the outside of a 
circle, the value scale is perpendicular and the lines indicating 
“Chroma” run from the pure Hues on the outer rim toward the 
neutral scale in the center—towards absolute neutrality. In 
diagram No. 3 the numbers denote the degree of neutralization 
of each Hue in its transition from purity to neutrality, while 
diagram No. 5 shows the steps an value of each Hue from its 
normal position on the scale to “‘middle gray.”’ Yellow being 
“high light’”’ in value shows four steps to “‘middle gray.”’ Violet 
being ‘‘low dark’’ in value, has the same number of steps. Red 
orange and Blue-green being middle gray in value (see posi- 
tion on the neutral scale) undergo no change. The other Hues 
show the proper number of steps according to their position. 
Diagram No. 4 further illustrates the difference between Value 
and Chroma showing one Hue raised from its normal position 
“Middle Grey” to “‘High Light’”’ and neutralized four times. 
(To raise its value we simply thin or add white—to neutralize, 
we add its complimentary.) 

Make color rhythms showing each Hue in seven values. 
Show Hues neutralized in four steps, from purity to neutrality. 
Make two color schemes, demonstrating analogous and contrast- 
ing harmony, showing in each a color balance, produced by the 
proper proportion of each color according to its attractive force. 
Indicate as per illustration the Hue, Value and degree of Chroma 
of each color in the scheme using initial letters, to indicate 
Hue; degree of Chroma indicated above and Value below the 
line—(i.e.—R. O. =). 

For the practice in color work under this and subsequent 
Problems, the follc-ving water colors are suggested as the 
nearest approach to the Spectrum Hues. For the Yellow of 
the chart, use Gamboge; for the Red, mix Carmine with Ver- 
million; for the Yellow-orange, Orange and Red-orange, blend 
Gamboge and Vermillion; Violet is best made with Ultramarine 
Blue and Crimson Lake; Red-violet and Blue-violet, the same, 
with Crimson Lake dominant in the former and Ultramarine 
in the latter. Use Ultramarine for the pure Blue, but for the 
Blue-green, Green and Yellow-green, Prussian-blue may be 
substituted and blended with Gamboge in different proportions. 
There is a set of colors known as the Ruxton colors, which are 
supposed to exactly represent the Hues of the Spectrum. The 
Red color is entirely satisfactory, also the Blue, but for 
other Hues, the writer prefers the Windsor & Newton colors. 
Wadsworth Howland has a set of eight colors which is satis- 
factory, consisting of Maxina Red, Yellow, Blue, Purple 
and Green with the same four hues in Middle Value and 
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OWL TOBACCO JAR (Page 14) 
Florence A. Huntington 


AINT panels and design with Matt Brown, wiping out the 

path, and fire. Second fire, make panels at top of iar 

a deeper tone of same Brown, also the owl and leaves. Mzice 

the branch a still deeper tone and fill path and monogram wi':. 

Roman gold. Third fire, outline design with black and go over 
gold with gold luster. 
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CUP AND SAUCER, PLATE AND PITCHER (Page 5) 
Albert W. Heckman 
IRST fire, tint the whole piece a light green. Second fire, 
paint in all the flowers and buds with White Gold, Roman 
Gold centers. All the other parts of the design are in Green 
Gold. This design looks well carried out in Silver on Sedji 
ware. 


PLATE—M. C. McCORMICK 


UTLINE with Black. The dark space at edge of the 
plate, the lines back of flowers, the dots nearest the cen- 
ter of plate and the stamens in flowers are Roman Gold. 
Second Fire—Oil the grey bands and dust with Glaze for 
Green. Paint the large flowers with Rose and a little Blood 
Red, leaving them almost white at the center. Paint Apple 
Green and a little Yellow back of stamen. Leaves are painted 


with Apple Green, a little Yellow, Brown Green and a touch 
of Black and shaded with Apple Green, Shading Green, Brown 
Green and Black—add } Relief White to the colors for the 
leaves and flow the color on very thin. Small flowers are Deep 
Blue Green, a little Banding Blue and a touch of Black and 3 
Relief_ White. 
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CUP AND SAUCER, PLATE AND PITCHER—ALBERT W. HECKMAN (Treatment page 6) 
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Chop Dish—Mrs. LeRoy T. Steward, Chicago. 


BURLEY & TYRRELL COMPANY’S EXHIBITION 


HE Annual National Exhibition of Decorated China of 
| Burley & Tyrell Company took place last fall. Six cash 

prizes were equally divided between the two styles of decora- 
tion, 7. e., Conventional and Naturalistic, and were awarded 
at the opening of the Exhibition. 

The first prize in the Conventional class was awarded to 
Mrs. Ralph Park of Chicago, on a round Fruit Platter and set 
of small plates to match it. The main ornament of the platter 
consists of five geometrical divisions running to a center medal- 
lion that is filled in with small blue flowers and gold leaves. 
These are also used in the filling of the panelled divisions of 
the plate border. The brilliant color is introduced in the geo- 
metrical interlacing and consists of dark and light blue, green 
and pink lavenders with a strong accent of red distributed 
through it. The whole presents an original arrangement that 
is very pleasing. 

Mrs. J. W. Shaw, also of Chicago, takes second prize for 
what she calls a mixing bowl. We are inclined to find fault 
with the name. ‘“‘Mixing’’, to most of us means stirring up 
things before they are cooked and this is far too beautiful a 
bowl for that use and it is rather too small a bowl to mix salads 
on the table, unless there was but one person present. The 
decoration is in every sense a departure from the usual. It is 
surrounded by ovals which meet on the outside of the bowl. 
These have a black background. The flowers are in pink, 
blue, lavender and yellow, with green leaves. The background 
is a series of upright bands of running vines of small green gold 
leaves, alternated with a tint of Satsuma color and outlined 
with gold. The inside ornament is a band of tint and the same 
small gold leaf band holding together half oval medallions 
which have the same black background and colored flowers. 

Miss Frances E. Newman of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
showed a Water Jug with panel treatment, colored in pale 
green, yellow and black on a creamy gray background. The 
whole design is one of merit. This beautiful pitcher took the 
third prize in the Conventional class. 

Miss Florence McCray of Garden City. Kansas, displayed 
a Chocolate Pot, cups and saucers, with a light tan background 
and etched ornament of pine cones and leaves, covered with 
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gold and silver. The whole is a delicate color scheme and quite 
unique. It has taken first Honorable Mention in the Conven- 
tional awards. 

Another Honorable Mention was given to a large chop 
dish, gold covered and etched in a delicate, accurate manner. 
This is the work of Mr. Otto Trepte whose excellent work we 
have had occasion to notice before. We venture to say he 
does the best work from a technical standpoint, of any one in 
Chicago. 

The Ursuline Sisters of Tiffin, Ohio, show some very at- 
tractive work, among which is a Boudoir Lamp. All of the 
background is a lustreless black with a broad disposition of 
gold. The decoration seems to be a variety of moths or butter- 
flies in nature’s own colors and from which one might compose 
a pretty story. This we note has taken the first prize in the 
Naturalistic class. It should be seen to be thoroughly enjoyed. 

A Chop Dish and one half dozen plates. Decoration being 
full size roses and each one done in different colors on a different 
background but so harmoniously disposed that they make a 
matching set. The technique and color are good. Mr. E. J. 
Mulvaney is the artist and this group secured the second prize 
in naturalistic work. 

Miss E. Winans of Aurora, Illinois, showed several pieces, 
among them a Serving Tray in naturalistic decoration with 
pale blue and yellow atmospheric background in which seems 
to float a disposition of roses in deep and light pink and yellow. 
This took third prize in the Naturalistic class. 

First Honorable Mention in naturalistic decoration is a 
Bonbon box by Mrs. L. C. Butcher who has created an orna- 
ment wholly in grays. The entire effect is atmospheric in 
these soft tones but one has to look twice to realize that the 
theme she has carried out is roses. It seems to us that if there 
had been some slight effort here and there at a little stronger 
grey outline, weshould not have been so strongly impressed that 
they were wandering in a mist, although it is a delightful study. 

The same artist has much the same effect on a plate done 
in white currants, and a small Egyptian lamp colored entirely 
with black, with deep pink floral decoration around the cover. 
Rather a strong use of color and gold, but shows that black can 
be so evenly laid. 

Mr. W. R. Scholtz of Chicago, takes second Honorable 
Mention with a Colonial Tea Set. The panels are framed 
with gold bands and paste dots. The decoration is small roses 
which wander indiscriminately over the articles but with con- 
siderable balance. It is a good disposition of dainty coloring. 


{st Prize—No. 700, Boudoir Lamp, Ursuline Sisters, Tiffin, O. 

2nd Prize—No. 611, Plaque, Mr. E. J. Mulvaney, Chicago 

3rd Prize—No. 582, Serving Tray, Miss W. Einans, Aurora, Iil. 

Honorable Mention—No. 545, Bon Bon Dish, Mrs. L. C. Butcher, 
Chicago; No. 748, Tea Set, Mr. W. R. Scholz, Chicago 
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Ist Prize—No. 607, Chop Dish, Mrs. R. Parks, Chicago 


Honorable Mention—No. 603, Chop Dish, Mr. Otto Trepte, Chicago 
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The Jury awarded distinctions on Conventional Decorations as follows : 


2nd Prize—No. 511, Bowl, Mrs. Jessie W. Shaw, Chicago 


3rd Prize—-No. 748, Pitcher, Miss Frances E. Newman, Minneapolis 


Serving Tray, Mrs. E. Lovgren, Chicago No. 
Sweet Pea Vase, Mrs. Sarah C. Hewen, Chicago No. 
Chocolate Pot, Miss Marion E. Chumbly, Quincy, Ii. No. 
Celery Tray, Mrs. E. S. Harner, Chicago No. 
Bowl, Mrs. F. A. Barothy, Chicago No. 


Cake Plate, Miss B. S. Brower, Chicago 


No. 721, Chocolate Pot, Miss Florence McCray, Garden City, Kansas 


720 Serving Tray, Miss M. C. McCormick, Springfield, Mo. 
508 Tea Caddy, Mrs. D. H. Howard, Chicago 

600 Chop Dish, Miss A. M. Liebolt, Chicago 

742 Bowl, Miss B. M. Stoddard, Indianapolis 

641 Claret Pitcher, Miss M. E. Iglehart, Chicago 


BURLEY & TYRRELL COMPANY’S EXHIBITION, CHICAGO 
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Entire exhibit of Mrs. Walter Dixon, Kokomo, Ind. 


Mrs. LeRoy T. Steward had undoubtedly the richest and 
most ambitious piece of work in the Exhibition. If she had 
not marked it as “Not in Competition” it certainly would have 
been a first prize winner. A large Chop Plate and Luncheon 
dishes to match were in deep blue and gold accented with many 
colors. The pattern was geometric forms in three large divis- 
ions, enclosing a rich collection of flower forms. These medal- 
lions of flowers were colored strongly enough so at a distance 
they held their relative positions most perfectly-and the whole 
result was very fine. 

Miss Margaret Warnament of Tiffin, Ohio, displayed a 
Sugar and Creamer-with a sturdy conventional design done 


entirely in blues. We have not seen much of the blue and 
white handling lately, although it is always pleasing. 

Miss Josephine Bell, also of Tiffin, sent a square comport 
decorated with a narrow design broken at the corners and in 
the middle by a conventional blue and gold ornament, the 
band being composed of clc.ely arranged green leaves and red- 
dish purple grapes. It forms rather a striking color scheme 
against the white background and is altogether agreeable. 

Mrs. Abbie P. Walker’s three pieces were in her usual style. 

We noticed a Toilet Set in gold paste and small pink roses. 
A very delicate and dainty color scheme, held together by bands 
of gold. This came from Mrs. A. M. Weschler of Erie Pa. 


By students of The Art Institute, Chicago, under direction of Mrs. A. P. Walker, Instructor. 
BURLEY & TYRRELL COMPANY’S EXHIBITION, CHICAGO 
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No. 570 Pitcher, Mrs: A. Burglund, Chicago No. 517 Bowl, Mrs. I. C. Kissinger, Riverside, Ii. 

No. 750 Flower Center, Miss Estelle Northrcp, Lawrence, Kan. No. 559 Plate and B. and C. Tray, Mrs. C. A. Gale, Evanston, Iil. 
No. 685 Sugar and Creamer, Mrs. A. F. Emminger, Columbus, O. No. 512 Bon Bon, Mrs. Jessie W. Shaw, Chicago 

No. 716 Chocolate Pot, Miss Vivian Oldshue, Waveland, Ind. No. 572 Plate, Mrs. I. B. Howser, Chicago. 


Entire exhibit of Mrs. A. A. Frazee, Chicago. 


BURLEY & TYRRELL COMPANY’S EXHIBITION, CHICAGO 
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By pupils and teachers of Ursuline Sisters, Tiffin, Ohio. 


From Miss A. M. Lieboldt came a chop dish with a splen- 
did arrangement of the geometrical and floral, the predominant 
color being green. The center of the plate is ornamented with 
a medailion of three divisions which corresponds: with the six 
divisions of the border, showing careful thought in design and 
execution. 


Entire exhibit of Mr. E. Challinor, Chicago. 


CREAMER AND SUGAR, 
Edith Alma Ross 


AINT the daisies with English Pink, shading daintily with 
Apple Green, centers with Albert Yellow and Yellow 
Brown—touch in softly behind the flowers with Grass Green, 
Dark Green nearest the flowers and Violet of Gold mixed with 
Grass Green to make a soft violet shadow. Run a band of 
English Pink at top of dishes and put in the ornament over 
this with Gold or Silver. The lines bordering the panels ‘of 
daisies are also put in with Gold or Silver. 

Another treatment is to make the daisies in solid Gold and 
line and shade them in the second fire with fine lines of Bruns- 
wick Black. In this case, the background behind the daisies 
should be made a strong rich red (Capucine Red mixed with 
a little Brunswick Black.) Then the bordering lines should 
be Gold with a fine black outline; the handle and bands at top 
should be Gold with the tiny ornaments in alternate Black and 
Red. Any other color can be used instead of the Red. A 
good strong green made of Grass Green with a little Albert 
Yellow is also a good background for daisies. 

By using a line of roses in Yellow, Pink or Red, a pretty 
design can be worked from this same idea. Make the roses 
largest at the bottom and diminish at the top. A cup and 
saucer has the saucer divided into 5 parts and the points run- 
ning into the center. The same arangement can be adapted 
to a bon-bon top. 


BOWL, POND LILY (Page 13) 
Stewart F. Mayer 


UTLINE with Dark Grey and a little Black. Second 

Fire—Oil lilies and dust with 1 part Yellow for Dusting 
and 2 parts Ivory Glaze. Oil centers and dust with 1 part 
Yellow Brown and 1 part Ivory Glaze. Leaves are oiled with 
1 part Florehtine Green and 1 part Ivory Glaze. Dark back- 
ground is 2 parts Florentine Green, 1 part Pearl Grey and 3 
part Dark Grey. Stems and bands at top are 3 parts Deep 
Ivory, 1 part Warm Grey, 1 part Ivory Glaze. Background 
back of flowers and between stems is 1 part Glaze for Green 


and 1 part Pearl Grey. 
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PLATE BORDERS—GERTRUDE L. DURAND 


To be executed in Gold with touch of bright color. 
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CREAMER AND SUGAR, DAISIES—EDITH ALMA ROSS 


(Treatment page 10) 


BOWL, POND LILY—STEWART E. MAYER 


(Treatment page 10) 
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CONVENTIONALIZATIONS OF BLACK-EYED SUSAN—M. A. YEICH 


BORDERS 

UTLINE the designs with Black or Shading Brown. Tint 
the background with Pearl Grey or Ivory. Paint the 
centers of the flowers Hair Brown. For the petals use Albert 
Yellow, Yellow Brown, cr Gold. Use Grey Green for 
the leaf forms and a darker tone of the same for the stems 

and bands. 

MEDALLIONS 

For the two larger units tint the background with Ivory 
and line the design with Dark Brown. Use Dark Brown for the 
flower centers and Albert Yellow and Yellow Brown with a 


touch of Carnation for the petals. For the leaves, veins, stems 
and sepals use three tones of Grey Green. 

Round medallion, outline with Black. Tint the whole de- 
sign with Grey Green, cleaning out the flower. Paint the leaf 
forms a darker tone of Grey Green and the flowers the same 


as in the other units. 
SMALL UNITS 


Paint the centers Brown and the sepals and stems Grey 
Green on an Ivory or Pear] Grey ground, or develop the whole 
design in Gold with Dark Brown outlines on an _ Ivory 
ground. 
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CHOCOLATE POT—GERTRUDE L. DURAND 


ANDLE of lid, back of handle of pitcher, band, and all 
black in design in Gold. Oil and dust all grey in 
design with one part Shading Green, one part Ivory Glaze 
and two parts Pearl Grey except the long slender oval figure 


in center of each panel which is dusted with one part Copen- 
hagen Blue, one part Deep Blue Green, one part Pearl Grey 
and one part Ivory Glaze. Entire pitcher tinted with Royal 
Grey and a little Deep Blue Green. 
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| OWL TOBACCO JAR—FLORENCE A. HUNTINGTON (Treatment page 4) 


KERAMIC 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J. L. B.—Does it do black outlining any harm to stand a great length of time 
before firing? i 


No. 


E. L. Y.—In painting a dresser set I put the background on different pieces 
at different times and did not get them the same color. My comb and brush tray 
is too deep. I used Imperial Ivory and this tray is a sickening yellow. Is 
there anything that can be done for it to make it lighter? 


Try oiling and dusting with Ivory Glaze and give it a hot fire, this may 
and may not help it, as it is not always successful. The background could 
be taken off with a china eraser but it will take some of the glaze with it. 


M. B. B.—1 Is it true that the Belleek ware does not fire well, that it is 
liable to break? 

2. Is enamel ever used in making a monogram when a color is desired in- 
stead of the gold? 

3. Can you tell me where I can obtain pieces of crockery such as are being 
decorated recently? 


1. The Belleek ware is a little more liable to crack than the French 
china but it fires very successfully as a rule. The large heavy pieces should 
be set on a stilt to allow the heat to circulate around them, there should be no 
trouble with the smaller pieces. 

2. Enamel may be used or you may dust the colors on or paint them. 

3. We do not know to what ware you refer and so are not able to give 
the desired address. 


E. D. M.—What would a dinner set containing the following pieces 
be worth, decorated with heavy design, solid gold, layed on twice. 

2. Would third application of gold increase the durability of the gold decor- 
ation? 

3. What is the difference between Oil of Copaiba and Balsam of Copaiba 
I have a bottle of oil of copaiba which seems very thin. How can I use it? 


1. Thebestway to determine this is to figure the piece of china, firing 
and materials used to find the actual cost, then figure as nearly as possible 
the number of hours or days that it will take to do the work and value your 
\.ork at whatever price you think it is worth by the day or hour. This will 
have to be determined by the grade of work. 

2. Yes it will increase the durability of the gold. 

3. The balsam is heavier than the oil. You might be able to use the oil 
if you used a larger proportion than is called for. 


R.S. B—1 In regard to conventional design for stein by Sara W. Safford 
on grey page in your fruit book page 24, is one apyvication of carnation and black 
enough and one application of liquid and two of burnish silver? 

Wouldn’t it rub off by cleaning? 

Why is one silver used once and the oiher twice? 

2. Can one brush be used for both silvers and are they cleaned with turpen- 
tine or alcohol or do both have to be new brushes? 

3. Is special tinting oil the same as grounding oil, is it used the same way? 

4. Is the grounding oil spoken of for the stein put on and padded before 
the black paint is put on and is the black paint put on with a wad of cotton? 

5. In the class I attended we called it powdering the background, does 
dusting the background mean the same thing? 

What does dry dust mean? 


1. One application of the color is enough unless something happens 
such as over firing or if the color is not applied heavy enough in the first place. 

The silver would not rub off, 

Two applications of burnish silver are required to cover over the liquid. 
The liquid may be dispensed with if desired, some people use only the two 
applications of burnish silver. 

2. It is best to use separate brushes, they are cleaned with alcohol, they 
should be new brushes kept just for this purpose. 

3. Special tinting oil and grounding oil are used for the same purpose 
but are not quite the same. 

The grounding oil is heavier and should be padded, while the special 
oil can be painted on thin enough in small places so it does not have to be padded, 
in a design when several colors are dusted on in one fire it would be impossible 
to pad without disturbing the other colors. 

4. Yes. 

5. Yes, they are the same thing and dry dusting is also the same. 


F. N. S.—Would like to ask what success painters have with the black out- 
lining mixed with sugar and water? 
and fire uneven. 

2. Would like also to ask if you have a colored study of for-get-me-nots 
in any of your back numbers and also if you have any of wild roses? I mean 
naturalistic. 


My lines seem to look so heavy made of this 
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1. Some people seem to have success with it and others have trouble 
You probably do not use it thin enough which causes it to go on heavy and you 
will then find it easier to apply evenly. 

3. We have not had any studies of the flowers mentioned recently ex- 
cept a small one of wild roses in the March No. 1915. Consult illustrated 
catalogue pages 11, 12 and 34. 


J. B. B—May I ask for Fry’s address in New York? 
35-37 West 31st St. You will always find his name among our adver- 
tisers in the front of the magazine. 


1.—I see that in your instructions for use of enamels you add lavender to 
the medium. Is it better than turpentine? 


Yes, it does not evaporate as quickly. 


D. T.—1. What are the designs like I see spoken of to be outlined in Black 
and done in silver, a plan to sell transfer outlines? 

2. Read an article the other day saying only two letter monograms are used 
now even by married women, is this true? 

3. Are the 3 letter gold monograms used on dinner sets as much as formerly? 

One of my pupils planned to do a breakfast set with Blue monogram and 
bands. What blue or blues would you use? 

4. Are craft monograms preferable to script? 

1. What article do you refer to? There are a number of different 
ways of carrying out a design in silver and outline. 

2. Yes the two letters are used now. 

3. The monograms are not used as much now as they were a short time 
ago though some are still using them, either one, two or three letters. 

If two shades of blue are used, Water Blue and Grey Blue would be good 
color or Water Blue if only one is used. 

4. The craft monogram is the better. 


A Reoder—I have pieces of china with color and gold on them that were 
fired once, the color sand papers off and the gold all polishes off. Are they not 
under fired? Can I remedy them by firing again? 

Ts it best to fire them as they are or repeat the color and gold as for regular 
second firing? 

Yes, they are underfired. Fire them again just as they are, they will 
require a little hotter fire than ordinarily. 


A. G.—What is your opinion of china dinner sets decorated with a wide 
stippled border of gold and a script monogram almost covering the center of the 
plate? 

2. Is it possible to put a good coat of gold on with only one firing? 

3. If put on twice will gold look and wear as well if the first coat is mixed 
with liquid bright gold? 

4. Is it better to use a banding wheel for putting on bands of gold? 

1. The decoration you mention is not used now, the later way is to 
put the monogram near the edge of the plates and use bands of gold; a wide 
band with a narrow one close to it is very good. | 

2. Yes, it is possible, but two coats wear better and look heavier. 

3. No, the color is better if the liquid is not used. 

4. <A great deal of time is saved by the use of the banding wheel and the 
bands are more even. 


ST UDENT.—Why do you not publish water color treatments with your 
studies? 

2.—Why not publish a smaller magazine for the student about the size of 
Keramic Studio, but containing fewer pages, devoted to instructions in water colors 
and is it possible to publish an adequate magazine for $1.50? 


1.—We think it a good suggestion. It has been done in many instances, 


but of late years has been neglected. 

2.—Answering the second question, in the first place would say that it is 
impossible to publish a magazine for $1.50 per year that is adequate. It would 
have to be printed on the cheapest material, the reproductions would have to 
be done at the very lowest cost, which would not be interesting to the teacher 
or student, and the publishing house would go out of business inside of three 
months or less. 


We suggest to Student X. X. that she purchase the set of sixteen numbers 
of Palette and Bench, formerly published by us, a few of which we have on hand, 
worth $3.50 postpaid. These numbers contain much material by artists who 
are seldom seen in print. They are beautifully illustrated and have a color 
study in each number. The sixteen color studies alone are worth $4.00 at 
their retail price of 25c each. 

Lastly, we suggest that Student X. X. will not endeavor to get a cheap 
publication nor cheap instruction from a cheap teacher. The product of this 
combination is usually the cheap artist. If she will give us her full address, 
we will send her a sample copy of Paletle and Bench and give her an index of 
the sixteen numbers. 
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A BARGAIN COLOR SUPPLEMENTS 
in China, Satsuma and Sedji Wares OF KERAMIC STUDIO 


As we will not have any Summer Schoo! this year, we will not keep any of 
the little stock of china on hand. We want to dispose of it promptly and are 


offering it at rock — prices. F OR J UN E, 1 915 j 
Send your order EARLY, as at these 


{6 


prices the lot will be sold in no time 


CHINA 
EACH 
1 Coupe Plate, 9} inch diam., French... RSE eee 
1 Coupe Plate, gi inch diam., glazed open work border, French.................... abs 80 
1 Oval! Tile, 12 by 70 
1 Oval Tile, 9} by 7} ine hes, ne AD5 
1 Plate, 8} inch rim w ith open work pattern, Germ: TRESS ‘Saieedtiated adsicibecdexanamenes 1.25 THE CONVENTIONAL COLOR SUPPLEMENT 
19 Coupe Plates, 71 inches, Favorite. | by Albert W. Heckman 
3 Rectangular Trays, 10 by 63 ' EE ee See A beautiful design, Persian motif, in shades of Green 
2 Rectangular Trays, 53 by 33 inches, Favorite.... 
2 Chocolate Pots, triangular handle, 8 ‘inches high, Favorite................................2. 1.00 
3 Creamers, triangular handle, inch high, Favorite. 
3 Sugars, tri: ungular handle, 22 inch high, Favorite. 
2 Rose Bowls, 4 inch high by 
1 Salad or Fruit Bowl, 9 by 43 inches, Favorite. NE eA, 
2 Conical Bowls, 5} inch high by 8, Favorite.............. 10 
2 Conical Bowls, 4 inch high by D4 SR a 
1 Round Bowl, 2} inches high by 51, Favorite 
2 Water Pitchers, 9 inches high, Favorite 
SEDJI 
NO EACH 
63. 2 Salad or Fruit Bowls, 9 inches diam.... 
64. 13 Oval Trays, 10 by 8 
65. 14 Covered Bowls, 4 inches diam... j 
67. 34 doz. Cups and Saucers, $3.25 a dozen 
68. 3 Covered Vases or Tea C addie 3, same as No. 46 Satsuma .......................0......00--00-.-. DO 
SATSUMA 
NO. 
il. 3TeaG 's, 3 inches high.. $ .75 
2. 1 Bowl, by 3 inches.......... ; 75 
3. 2% Coupe P late inches..... 75 
14 Vases, 5 inches high...... 25 
5. 5 Bowls, indented edge, 4} inches diam.... 320 
6. 9 Squi ire Boxes, 3 ine he +s diam.... a .65 in 
7. 2 Cylinder Vases, 3} inches high 25 
SeS, } Ss } r} 75 
12. 3 Sugars (or coveres owls), no handles........ 40 
15. 4 Boxes with Feet, 4 inches di: SEE: ee 75 by W. K. Titze 
16. 5 Cups and Saucers, round handle........ 45 
17. 3 Round Boxes, with Feet, 24 inches di: am. 50 ° 
IS) 2 Coupe Plates, 6 inches diam... — - Most interesting combinations in color and design 
20. 1 Cylinder Vase, 5 inches high... 35 : 
21. 4 Vases, 5 ine hes high 25 
22. 5S Pentagonal Boxes, 3} ine dis m 75 
23. Bowls, 4) ine hes diam... 25 
26. 6 Coupe Plates, 7 inches diam... 60 In addition to the Color Supplements there will be : 
27. 3 Coffee Pots, 6 inches high. 
23. 10 Tea Pots, 4 imenes 1.00 
29. 1 Tea Caddy or Covered Vase, 33 inches high... — —— A Page of “Little Things” by Dorris Dawn Mills 
31. 9 Vases, 7 inches high... 
32. 12 Low Bowls, with Feet, 6 ine hes diam. 
35. 4 Sugars, with handles....... | seen 0 Luncheon Set in Enamels by Dorothea Warren O’Hara 
38. 11 Oval Trays, 10 by Si ine hes... 130 
39. 7 Low Bowls, with fect, 9 inches diam : ee Two Pages of Plate Designs by Lillie M. T. Bennett 
12. 3 Small Pentagonal Bowls, 2! inches diameter... 
13. 14 Covered Vases or Tea Caddies, 7 inches high.............. . ne . eo 
uM. 3Te a Pots, 5 inches high........ 80 Rose Plate by Dora V.. McCrea 
45. 3 Cofee ots 63 inches high... 75 
46. 11 Cove wered Vi ases or oa a Caddies, 34 inches high 50 
47. 1 Round Box, 35 inches 5 
ase, 74 Designs by Edith Alma Ross, Lillian L. Priebe and 
sg. 7 Boxes. same as 55, but 5 inches diam... ‘80 Henrietta B. Paist, with many contributors of note, in- 
eapot, 5 inches high ....... 
o7. 2 Boxes, 4 inches diam. ....... li 
| cluding L. Vance Phillips and her class at Chatauqua. 
60. 5 Jars, 5 inches high 65 
1 Round Box, 3? inches diam., 13 inches high.. 50 i i i 
Bowl inches diam. 2 inches | The program is not quite completed at this date, but the theme 
1 Bowl, 5 inches diam., 3 inches ES a sis 50 of nearly all contributions will be The Rose used in decoration. 


For shapes of Sedji and Satsuma see our illustration with numbers in pre- 


ceding issues of Keramic Studio. We want YOUR subscription for a year 


The Robineau Pottery  Keramic Studio Pub. Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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